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This practical exaiines the phenoienon of academic 
grade inflation vhich has occurred in recent years in lany tvo- and 
fonr-ye^ institutions of higher edocation. ifter a review of the 
literature, possible grade inflation at Brovard Coiiunity College in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida is exaiined. The research clearly indicates 
that very significant grade inflation has taken place at the college r 
both in the Social Science Division r in particular, and in the 
college at large. Bany reasons vhy this has occurred 'are indicated* 
Recoimendations are made that student grading conform more closely 
vith academic achievement, and explanations of vhy this should be 
done are offered, it the same time, allovtnce and accommodation for 
the underprepared student are recognized* Limited innoiratiTe teaching 
technigues are suggested in order to help such students, including 
individualized instructions. Perhaps a no^fail or pass-fail 
evaluation system might be in order* The public demands thi:t students 
achieve academically if they are to receive academic credentials to 
that effect. (iuthor/DB) 
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PRACTICUM ABSTRACT 
ACADEMIC GRADE INFLATION AT BROWARD COmUNITY COLLEGE 

This practicum has examined the phenomenon of academic grade 
inflation, vhich has occurred in recent years in many tv^ and four- 
year institutions of higher education. Some critics argue that such 
a development is not a serious problem; that many underprepared stu- 
dents cannot achieve academically as do traditional students anyway. 
Therefore^ it is claimed, such students should be encouraged ty 
receiving passing grades even though they do not achieve academically 
The concept that "success encourages success" is an important facior 
in this position. Educational innovators like K, Patricia Cross 
sone times follow this line of argument; but even she opposes giving 
non -achieving and underprepared students credentials simply to in- 
crease their s ocio-economic position. 

Those vho oppose the above liberalized gradiag systens arcue 
that since the world is a competitive place, students should prepare 
for it ly being graded according to their real academic achievenient, 
regardless of their previous disadvantaged or underprepared status. 
Xiis practicum, after reviewing the litei^ature .and finding that 
academic grade inflation has indeed occurred in recent yea^rs in many 
institutions of hi gjier education , ejfamines possible grade inflation 
at Sroward Cornnunity College in. Fort Lauflerdale, Florida. Research 
clearly indicates that ySry significant grade Inflation has taken 
place, both in the Social Science Division in. parti culjir and in tie 
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college at large. Many reasons are indicated as to why this has 
occurred. 

Recommendations are made to make student grading conform more 
closely with academic achievement, and explanations are offered vhy • 
this should be done. At the same time, allov/ance and accommodation 
for the underprepared s tudent are recognized. Limited innovative 
teaching techniques are suggested in order to help such students — 
Including individualized instruction. Perhaps a no-fail or pass- 
fail evaluation system might be in order. Other recommendations 
for change are made. Yet such changes mist not be alloved to ercae 
academic s tandards . The public demand that students achieve aca- 
deir.ically if they are to receive academic credentials to that effect. 
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ACADEMIC GRADE INFLATION AT BROWARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
^ INTRODUCTION 

In recent years it has become evident at many institutions 
of hirfier education, and especially at comnunity colleges, that 
academic grade inflation, or the tendency of instructors to grade 
students higher than their work warrants, has become a fact of life. 
Traditionally, and as recently as barely a decade ago, a C grade 
vas considered average. Toe situation now is quite different. So 
many A's and B's are today being given that educators vho have stu- 
died the phenomenon claim that the average grade in many institutions 
is B. This tendency has apparently occurred not because college 
students are more capable than in earlier years or that they study 
harder. Indeed the reverse may be true, since college entrance 
examination scores are lovNer today than in previous years. Toe 
Educational Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey reports that 
college admissions scores are 15 percent lov/er than they were ten 
years ago.^ 

The Miami Herald interviewed several officials from Florida's 
institutions of higher education and found a number of explanations 
for the recent grade inflation.^ Dr. Robert Mautz^ Chancellor of 
-Florida's nine -university system, is concerned with this^developirent, 
and has asked academic leaders to study it. Others theorize tliat 
the state of the econorny is largely to blame; that the drop in the 



number of collece students has caused instructors to grade more 
leniently in order that further erosion in enrollments night be 
reduced. Still others claim that the recent emphasis on student 
evaluations of instructors has intimidated the latter so that they 
give higher grades. Others yet claim that grades should not be 
punitive; that everyone should be given an opportunity to succeed; 
that a student's failure simpjy encourages him to repeat such 
failure. Many argue that so-called disadvantaged or underprepared 
students should receive special consideration in grading. 

Whatever the reasons for the more liberal grading systems 
today, there can be little doubt that Broward Community College 
in Fort Lauderdale, Florida and son)e of its neighboring two and 
four-year institi tutions are follovring this sanie practice. An 
examination of the percentage of A*s given at BCC in 1969, for 
example, shovs 11.8 percent of all grades in that category. In 
1973, however, the percentage had risen to 17.2. The percentage 
increase of "A" grades at nearly Miami-Dade Community 0)1 lege has 
been even more startling: from 13.2 percent in 1959 to 26.5 per- 
cent in 1973.3 The increases in this category for Florida Atlan- 
tic University for corresponding years has gone from 17.6 to 25.1 
percent; the University of Miami from 18.6 to 24.1 percen^t; and 
the University of Florida from 21.6 to 28.2 percent.^ 

The purpose of this practicum is to ascertain to what extent 
"academic grade inflation" has occurred in the decade betv^en 
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i%3-Vj64 and 1973-1974, and especially from 1958-1%9 to 1973-1974. 
Also, recoiy:T£nc!ations will be suggested concerning the significance 
of this tendency and how it might be dealt with at BCC. 

Tne general problem of grade inflation has becoim quite seri- 
ous in recent years; sore critics maintain that the practice, if 
continued, may threaten academic standards and even the very founda- 
tion of higher education. Others claim that it is not a serious 
threat and can be reasonably expected to occur in these days of 
"open admissions" and innovative teaching techniques. The latter 
group asks for increased consideration for the disadvantaged, under- 
prepared and heterogeneous student populations and for changing 
educational philosophies, vhich tend to reduce the importance of 
grades. 

BACKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE 

Keith St. Onge, a departmental chairman at Southern Illinois 
University, writing in Change , is quite concerned with the tendency 
toward grade inflation. He notes the broad attack on traditional 
grading, vhich argues liiat the use of grades is "bad" because poor 
grades lead to the conclusion that some students have learned netting 
vhen apparently they have.^ According to such misguided critics, 
says St. Onge,"to fail students is bad because it reduces enrollnxints 
Ha argues : 

Tne entire retinue of contemporary academic 
adaptations...-- student-run colloquia, profi- 
ciency tests, credits for on-the-job training, 



selective and even total exemption of certain 
students (often potentially the best) frcn^. 
general education— all argue strongly that 
many students are poor and/or incompetent 
scholars .5 

St. Onge is especially critical of the practice of students 

evaluating instructors^ claiming that this practice intimidates 

teachers into giving out higher grades than are earned. Sdy% St. Onge 

It [student evaluations of instructors] is a 
fraud perpetrated on students and ourselves to 
support the delusion that teaching is being e- 
valuated. Students undoubtedly derive soine 
gratification from registering their impressions 
on unlovable instructors, demanding and uncom- 
pliant instructors, aging and less "with it" 
instructors. Such exercise could be a useful 
catharsis for the students, but they should not 
be deluded into thinking they are evaluating 
teaching. 

This (student evaluations of teaching] would 
be a victory of the uninformed over the informed, 
even of the stupid over the intelligent, result- 
ing in a new tyranny of the incompetent over the 
competent/ 

On the other hand, George Bens ton claims that the practice 
of students evaluating their instructors is a useful one, and does 
not necessarily cause grade inflation. He claims that it is not 
true that the students 'value entertainment, easy courses, and the 
physically -attractive professors. He maintains that students show 
little respect for the "easy" teacher and that theyshow no objection 
to working hard in worthvhile courses. 

Yet research by Robert W. Povell, Professor of Psychology at 
the University of South Florida, shov;s exactly opposite findings 



compared with Benston, especially concerning academic grad inflei-'on 
and student evaluations of instructors. He points out that evalua- 
tions of professors ty students may be %orse than iseless." Povjell 
claiiTS that he did sonnanalysis of factors such as amount learned, 
stringency of grading, and student evaluations of his teaching. 
In reference to tien he says : 

I receive much hirher evaluations from stu- 
tents vhen they are required to do less work, 
receive higher grades and learn substantially 
less . 

Po\vell fot^nd that in the one section in vhich 
ho employed a "lenient'* grading policy, stu- 
dents gave him a high rating but learned sig- 
nificantly less. The students in the three 
other sections v.ere graced on a stricter po- 
licy and they learned more but gave the pro- 
fessor a lower evaluationJO 

Tfie above examples give exactly opposing views of the influ- 
ence of student evaluations of instructors and their influence upon 
grade inflation. f!e\7sv.eek addresses itself to the phenomenon of 
grado inflation also, pointing out that "a number of educators are 
voicing concern over the rampant inflation of grades. It points 
out that an unhappy consequence is causing graduate schools to dis- 
miss the transcripts of their applicants as misleading; they are 
concentrating instead on test scores. Newsv.egk continues: 

Very fev/ educators believe that grades are 
higher because students are smarter. "You 
knov/ darn veil they're not," scoffs Pierce 
Willians, chairrian of tie history departr^ent 
at Cornell University. "If anything, today 
they are even more functionally illiterate 
than they uscJto be..." 
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"Tne schools aren*t so anxious to flunk stu- 
dents out anyniore/' Sct/s Wie dean of one South- 
ern university. "They need to help students to stay 
in business, so they're grading nigher/'12 

TiriTe claims that a major cause of grade inflation v/js the 
dissatisfaction with traditional marking during the 1^0*s. Sdiools 
like Hamilton College in upstate Naw York resisted grade inflaiior. 
practices. But vhen graduate schools did not buy this explanation, 
Had 1 ton too has reluctantly allowed its strict grade distribJtion 
to slovs'ly creep upward. Dean Stephen Kurtz of Hamilton venders if 
Ijie v.t}rld n(f longer cares for qualit/ anymore,'^ 

Warren Bryan Martin, Vice-President of the Dan-^orth Founda- 

tion, also deprecates tiie practice of grade inflation. He points 

out that the shortage of student enrollments has caused sor.a faculty 

to resort to practices they know threaten their integrity ;g Martin 

says that they "jazz up classes^ follow fads, relax requirerient^ 

and coddle students." explains that cynical students exploit 

this situation unmercifully"...: 

They can threaten to v.lthdraw ^^om a class that 

has a mininum PTE (vhere a certain enrollrant 

is necessary for the class to "make}»" insist ^ 

on special arrangen^ents regarding attendance, / 

pare down reading lists, negotiate for g^at^es . '\ 

Some faculty feel intimidated J ^ ^ ; 

The'" above corrmants oh grades are not majle t6*overeinphasize 
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their- importance in the classroom. Indeed, the well-known educator 

Patricia Cross ( Beyond tie Open Door) points out that in trie 
corrnur.ity college, especially, partly because of the great varia- 
tions in student abilities and socioeconomic backgrounds, an^excess.ive 
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en;ph<:sis on grades may ba ham:fu1 to the learning process. She be- 
lieves, and rightly so, that higher education "should be open to all 
those able and willing to do v.ork in the rnanner and form in vhich 
it Is now offered." But even Cross, vho represents the liberal 
position in issues such as "open admissions," and on accorrmodati ng 
all types of abilities and skills is not \vining: 

to lov/er the s tandards of academic education 
in order to get credentials in the hands of 
the disadvantaged so that they can obtain the 
material and social benefits of society. 15 

Cross Scys that becai^e of liaiited successes in the past 
vjQ u"0u1d do veil "to give up our preoccupation with correcting the 
deficiencies of New Students, and concentrate instead on develop- 
ing the new range of talents and interests they bring to higher 
education." She wishes to help move the New Student toward the 
development of his abilities; but not try to make him "a pale car* 
tx)n copy of the academically elite of fygone days." 

The above approach, of course, v.^uld tend to downgrade evalu- 
ation as it has previously been knovm; but Cross still speaks out 
for f!ew Students* "reaching higher and higher s tandards of perform- 
ance."^^ In any event, Cross apparently would to some degree solve 
ti)e grade inflation problem concerning new students ly avoiding it 
or iHodifying it. She does speak out for tailoring academic prograrrs 
for tile student rather th an ^the reverse. Her ven-4tno\\n volume 
3eyond the Ope n Door does make a good case for certain curriculum 
alternatives," and perhaps these may very vjell be useful in tailori 



a college experience for "Nev/ Learners'' vnth lin^ited acad^n-ic 
skills and abilities. Iiey usually include non-tradi tiona": 3 valua- 
tion techniques, vhich have a "no-threat" approach. 

This year the University of Florida reported that 28.2 per- 
cent of its grades v.«ere A's con::>Qr-ed with only 17 percent seven 
years ago. Yet this year's students vjere testa bly less abV3, ac^ 
corJing to the Educational Testing Service, than those of 1 967.'^ 
At the University of Miami, a private institution vhich has dropoad 
ty alrrost 2^000 in enrollment in recent years, the pattern is the 
sa^TO^- The* eventual dismissal point has dropped vhile the Dean's 
List has gro\^^J2 In 1973, 19.5 percent of UM*s 11 ,020 undergradu- 
ates had grade point averages below C. But last fall only 15,2 
percent of 9,162 students ware in that category. To compound the 
problem, the average scores on the Sch ol as ti c Aptitude Te t (SAT) 
of encering UM students had dropped about 20 points out of a pos- 
sible 1600 in recent years J 5 

Sue Holmes, a UM researcher, speculated that professors 
may feel forced to be relative about grading and, therefore, reduce 
standards because of economic and enrollment factors. Or. Sidney 
I. Sesvinick, Associate Academic Dean at UM, suggested that pro- 
fessors are afraid of students. He explained that during t\Q 
militancy of the late 1960*s students began to challenge grades and 
to ask professors to justify giving a C rather than a B cr an h. 
?rcr"cssors found themselves vulnerable and found it easier r.t £or . 
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in:; t; tutions to give A's and Z's rather thanVight it.^* At tie 
University of Ivisconsin, at many state universities and ccr.^-nunity 
colleges, and even at some of the more selective institutions tils 
has been a fact of life. 

Dr. Bob Feinberg, d University of Florida researcher, cUin^s 
a rajor reason for the change is largely due to t'le rather recently 
emphasized student evaluations of instructors, vhich have tended to 
intin^idate professors. He points out that these evaluations are 
entered into the professors' personnel files and are later taken in- 
to account in promotions. He also says that in tnis period of de- 
clining enrollments irstuctot^ grade easier in order to attract 
21 

Students. 

Or^ Robert Mautz, the university -system chancellor noted a- 
bove, sees the trend as bad for the student. He points out that it 
is wrong to delude s tudents bj saying they have qualities v^hich they 
do not really have. Also, the trend toward easier grading confuses 
graduate schools in picking proinising upper-level students. UM*s 
Besvinick agrees, pointing out that in the real world there is com- 
petition, and students should be prepared for this. Dr. L.E. Grinter, 
retired Graduate Dean of the University of Florida, has sp6nt the 
pdstyear in stydying the change, arguing that it is important to an 

employer that grades have meaning. He claims that students have lost 

22 

an important part of their credentials if grades mean notinng. 



On tie other hand, Desvir.ick. like many educators, dDi:, 't 

se: very much relationship betveen trades and learning, rnaia-C;:* nc 

that sortS students learn rp.uch in a course in Wiich they rracE: a 

Vihile others might make an A in another course in v«hich they learned 

little. VJhile Mautz says that the average person v^n't v/ork hard 

to get good grades if he doesn't havfi to, he does admit that peop.le 

at the University of Florida tell him that students are v/orking hard- 
23 

er than ever. 

Ihe above remarks indicate that grading has become more lenient 
in recent years. But at the same time, some of the people v,hc claim 
this fact dowTigrade grades to soiTia degree as a perfect reflection of 
vJiat s tudents learn in a course. Still, grades probably do reflect 
student acnievement to a reasonable extent. As such, grades snould 
not be given with little relationship to vhat was adiieved acadeiiic- 
ally. On the other hand, the importance of grades should not be 
exaggerated so that students are impelled to stucty nore for the grade 
than for v\hat grades represent in learning. Grades should not be 
overemphasized to such an extent that the very atmosphere in a tlass 
reflects grade consciousness to the virtual exclusion of interest 
and joy in learning and in creative thought. Academic standards 
should not be allov.ed to erocb further; yet accoimiodation to varied 
student abilities and socioeconomic populations should still be an 
important consideration in the curriculum. 
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In order to ascertain to vhat degree academe grade infla- 
tion may indeed have occurred at Broward Community College, an 
exann nation of grade distributions was made in the computer center. 
A period of t^n years (1953-1973) was investi gated » vrith i;^ajor an- 
phasis on the latter five years. The computer print-out grade dis- 
tribution scherne emplcrys two different grade distribution forr.c.ts . 
The period froin 1963-1954 through 19S7-1958 uses a grade distribj- 
tion format as follovs : A B C D F I WP WF X W Total • Tne grade 
values are A - Excellent; B = Good; C - Fair; D = Low Pass; F = 
Fail; I = Incomplete; WP = Withdrew Passing; WF = Withdrew Failing; 
X = Failing because of leaving course v.ithout formal vri thdrav/al ; 
I = Incomplete. The letter X was used only until the 1 968-1 95£ 
oericd; after that period it was net employed in order to replace 
failing grades as nuch as possible. Whenever X or I represent only 
tiny percentages^ of little significance to this study, th^ ivill 
also be Dn:itted. For the' period beginning vrith 1%7-1958 the totals 
of passing grades A, B and C are indicated; likevnse^ totals for 
gr?.cGs D, F, and WF» and W and WP. Finally, ta'e totals for all en- 
rolled students, regardless of vhen any withdrew, are listed, bctn 
for the earlier five-year period and the later one. 

It was decided to include the grade distribution statistics 
for only four academic areas -4iis tory , political science, psychology, 
and sociology, in addition to a composite of all college course 



grcdcs . This plan VN-ould offer detai led and corroborating rcstlts 
for cne academic division (social science); and it v.x)uld also give 
an overall picture of all college grade distributions. The above- 
fields in the Social Science Division vjere chosen to be studied in 
son^^j detail largely because they are major academic fields-; also 
because the vriter of this paper teaches his tor/ and political 
science at 8CC and is particularly intere.sted in the social science 
area. 

In order to niake the study more meaningful, actual numbers 
of enrollees are included in the study, as veil as percentages in 
the grade distributions. These nunibers also indicate the grov.th 
of the college and show tiie relationship betveen the numbers 
of students taking courses in the above four academic areas com- 
oared \\nth the total enrollment. To include numbers is important; 
sirroly reporting percentages wthout including numbers of siudents 
enrolled might give misleading information on the importance of the 
percentages. The three additional "totals" in the computer fc^^r-at 
for the years after 1%8, noted above, are useful information -or 
adr.vlnis trators concerned with the number of enrollees vho sotis- 
factcrily complete courses; and also vnth the number of those \vio 
withdra't; before the completion of their courses . 

The Appendix to this practicum includes grade distributions 
and enrollee statistics beginning with Term I, 1 963-1964, and con- 
eliding \si th Term II, 1973-1974. Statistics for onlyeght of tie 



ter.-ycar period are included ; it is believed this is a sufficiently . 
representative sample for recoinnertdations. Because of tiie irriportar.ee 
of the final year (1973-1974), both term's statistics for that year 
are lis ted. " ' , 

RESULT S 

It can be otserved ty looking at the grade distribution sta- 
tistics in the Appendix that in Term I of 1963-1964 , 5 ,3 percent (v3) 
of tile history enrollees received a grade of A, In the same perica 

7.o% (30) received A in political science; 10,4% (37) in psychology, 

age 

and 10. 9X (37) in sociology. The percent/of A's for all course en- 
rollees given at the college that series ter was 8.7%(879)--out of a 
^tctal number of 10,102. It can be noticed that ty the first sen^ster 
of 1 958-1959 there v;as already a moderate grade inflation in rr.csz , 
areas under consideration. But this v/as not nearly so great as toere 
would be during most of the next five-year period. Semester I grade 
fifures for 1958-1959 show 9.75^ or 155 students received A's in his- 
tory , considerably more perdenta^evnse and, of course, in real numbers, 
thein tie 1963-1964 figures. While political science, psycholog>', 
end sociology show little change in this year, the percentage change 
collegewise v/ent from from 8.7 in the earlier period to 12.1 in 1 968- 
1969. 

The really great grade inflationary period ca^e after 19o8- 
1959. The percentage of enrollees in courses receiving A in history 



■;.3n-: froa-5.3 in 1953-195^ to 15.9 in Term I of 1971-1972. In 
ciioiccjy the 1963-1 954 figures had increased from 10.4 to 24.2 by tie 
-later year; and in sociology 10.9 to 23.5. Composite A grades for 
the entire col lege vent' from B.7 in 1953-1964 to 17.1 in 1971-1 972. 
Tei^ II, 1 973-1974 A percentages res4)e(;tively are: history,, 17.3: 
political sciecice, 14.4;' psyc^jcJlogy , 24.3: sociology , 23.. 9. Vgr^des 
percentag^vrise for the entire -college vjere^21.15, up from l7.1 tv.x) 
years earlier^ and from 8.7 in 1963-1964. 

/ It nov/ might be reasonably asked i.f the academic ability of 
BCC students was significaotly hioher in 1973-1974 than. a decade 
earlier. An examination of the"Flor1da Twelftli Grade Testes ceres 
of entering BCC s tuctents irf both periods indicates that there is 
little significant diffe rente in this area to account for tie great 
academic grade inflation that has occurred. » : 

To compound the problem further, there has also been some 
increase percentagev/ise in the nufflber of B'^s given during the latter 
.part of the decade compared >ith *^e earlier' perit)'d. More signifi- 
car.tyet, there has been a sizable'^decrease in C's during tie last 
fev.' years and a very significant drop in. O's and F*s percentage v,ise. 
Til us in 1563-1954 the percentage of B's. given for the entire college 
v;cs 20.8, vhile tha percentage of C's vas 26.1; O's, 11.3 and F's , . 
8.1. For Term I of 1973-1974, hovx^ver, the percentage of 3's 'given 
for all courses v.'as up to 23.43 vhile C*s vare dov/n to 18.34. Tie 
nu:^><)r of D's given at this time v.ent far lov«r from a percenv::^^ 
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of 11.3 to 4.3; F's froni ?he earlier 8J dov;n to cnly 3,C2. Her 
1n:iividual fields in the Social Science Division the stor/ is the 
s arrie ^ . • 

History (percentages) 
' * A B C D F 

I95a-\e54 ~ 5.-3 is^'r 27.3 12; 8 IV.O 

1973-1 S74, 14 . 7 24.0 25.1 6.1 1 .5 

Political Science {oercentages ) 
A "B C b F 
:953-l 554 7.8 18.1 27.3 15.9 7.7 

1972- 1 974 15.4 27.8 23.7 3.5 4.1 

A B C D 

Psych olocy (oercentages 
A B C D F 
1953-1 964 10.4 18.4 24.3 15.0 9.6 

1973- 1 974 21 .-4'21 .7 20.7 5.7 3.5 

Sociology (percentaoes) 
A 5. C D F 
19C3^1.954 10.9 23.3 21 .1 8.0 6.5 
1973-1 974 19.9 23.1 21.5 4.8 2.5 

The above figures clearly indicate that the percentage of D 
and F's given in the' latter part of the decade is far less than in 
Uie earlier. An examination of the Appendix vdll show, as noted 
above, that most of the grade inflation took place in the period 
sir.ce 1938-1969. 

In order to understand the Appendix more fully, it should 
again be emhasized that starting vith the year 1958-1959 tiie 
computer grade distribution format vss modified so that the surs 
anc percentages of enrol lees \^ho received passing grades of A, B, 
and C are indicated. Likevsnse, totals and percentages of those 



receiving grades of D, F, and are included; and the san^e 
and careen taaes of grades of W and WP. Totals of A grade p8rcGr.":.''>5 
in individual acadeniic areas and for t'le college as a**\hole are lincer 
lined tv/ice in order to make these 'figures stand out. 

It might further te stated that eligibility for rner.:te>|^hir in 
Phi Tieta Kappa, the Conmunity -Junior Cd lege National Honorary Scho- 
lastic Society, has increased numerically almost three-fold during 
tiie past six years, as has the number of students listed on the Dean* 
List and the President's List, To be eligible for Phi Theta Kappa^ 
a full-tirie student inust have at least a 3.3, grade point average: for 
the Dean's List, at least 3,5; and for the President's List, 4.0. 
Tne viriter of this practicum has been ^he Faculty Sponsor for Phi 
Theta Kappa at BCC since 1 967 and, therefore, is in a unique oosition 
to be acquainted vnth this situation, K'hile it is true that 8rov/ard 
Community College has grovA\ in enrollrent ty approximately seventy 
percent during this period, this increase does not compare with the 
almcst 200 percent increase |n numbers of students qualifying for 
ren::ership in Phi Theta Kappa— in spite of the fact tiiat the Plvi 
Theta Kappa 6. P. A, requirement has been increased from 3,1 to 3.3. 
For the 1974-1975 academic year students at BCC will have tc gain 
a 3.35 G.P, A, --another effort to counteract the results of acadenic 
grade inflation. 
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It appears to this v;riter that academic grade inflation may 
already have gone beyond an opti.num point. It has soretin^s been 
coroared vrith inflation in the economy, although, obviously, tiera 
are r.anifold differences between the tv.o to make for a close analo.iy. 
jNevertheless , both types of inflation conie about because of irsuffi- 
cient goods {the econon7/)-^aif;-^adeinic achleveinent (in education) to 
niake for a realistic balance or relationship. While it is true that 
new developments in hi^er education require new solutions , innova- 
tions to help solve them^ould be gradual, rational and carefully 
considered before they are employed on a large scale. The overuse 
of certain types of "hardware," mch of vhich lies rusting 1n ware- . 
houses, is an example of the problem. It is true that disadvantaged 
or underprepared students cannot reasonably te expected to perform 
acauenncally like nore traditional ones. Yet to properly acconr.odate 
the former in the coiTBiunity college, reasonable academic standards 
for tiieir level of ability should be expected and enforced--as K. 
Patricia Cross points cut: 

The full r.eaning of universal posts econdary 
education has probably not been understood, and 
certainly not 'been accepted, ty the majority of 
people vhose live is education, liie most con^»ron 
position cirang faculty who consider thens elves 
enlichtcn^d is that high'^r education should be 
cpen^o all those able and \i:lir.g to do the work 
in the nanner and fonr. in \f^^6^ t^ey are now offered. 
A second position is taken ty a grov/ing minority 
to lower the standards of academic education in 



ord.-r to oet credentials in the hands of the disad- 
vanta-^oc so t^.at ir.^j can obtain the rr.aterial and 
social bonefits of sccier/. 

"-^i c^er coGition is adsqiuitc in these tiires . . .[Tlie 
purocss of cddcarion] is to faxinnze the potential 
of each pcrscn to live a fulfilled and constructive 
life. And to accoTOlish this end v.c need not lov;er 
standards. Quite tiic contrary, wo should organize 
education around the cren^ise that v:s nrjst dorand 
of each student the highest standards of oerformanfce 
in the utilizat=lon of his or her talents. 

In recent years greater ernnhasis has been placed on so-called 
"career education" curriculuins , sonietimes at the expense of general 
education. This developn^.ent to a limited degree is a healthy one; 
tccay's technological world neeci skilled people as perhaps never 
tefore. Teadiers in the liberal arts areas have been overproduced; 
many have been unable to find positions in areas for vhich they 
have been trained. On the other hand, basic cornTiuni cation and citi- 
zenship skills and learning should be eniphasized much more t!ian they 
have been in recent years . Therefore, courses in English composi- 
tion, history and political science should usually be inade required 
courses in the Conmunity College, especially for students planning 
university -transfer programs. Evan for those in tv;o-year terminal 
progran^ these courses should be strongly encouraged. Certainly 
the field of sociology should not be allowed to be a substitute for 
a solid course in history or political science, as is the practice 
in all too mr\y two-year institutions todco^. 
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?:oro in:portant yet, coursei: should not be "i.atered do\:" 
iindjly si:-:ply to acccfT^odate underorecared students, This writer 
hc:? Scor, all too often the r.ubsti tutlon of so-called *'innovaii vc'' 
courses for "substantive" ones, vnth the rationale that it is rrore 
in.oortant to interest a student in an area than to require him to 
really learn something. 

On tJie other hand, everything possible should be done 
acccr^rnodate the so-called flew Student— v/i thin the fraravjork of 
proper academic standards and requirements. So-called innovative 
teaching techniques, if they include reasonable evaluative techniques, 
ir.ig'it be useful. But runaway grade inflation is not one of t^.ese 
technique's. Evaluation, in whatever form, should include a raesonable 
relationship betuieen acadedc achieverient and the grade or symbol 
en.ployed to represent this achievement. 

Other recoiTaTCndatfons are as follovs: 

1) The v.orld is a connpetUive place; academic grades to a reasonable 
ri^^reo should represent student accomplishment in a particular 
course--at least until better evaluative methods are found. 

2) V^ile success to sore extent "may breed s uccess this concept 
shou'ld not to overused so that students receive much higher 
grades uhan their achievement warrants, 

3) Tne ad^,in-:s traticn should nake every effort to insure stu- 
dent evaluations of instructors do not overly ri flue nee irs tructors * 
oradiJi^ of students--a result so;r:3times of student intimic^t^'on 

of i:ts tructors • 

4'. Tne vord relevance is an Important concept in the collcg: curri- 
culii.-n, but it should not be'ioed simply to do avay vitr\ o?.sic 
required courses, or to reduce academic standarcs. 
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5) Acc^rT.Ddatinn tiie tinderorcpsred s tudent is an irp3rt~nt :r.d 
viable task for the cor.r.uiify college* Yet tnis idea snould 
HOC tv: eraloyed mainly tc put credentialsM'n the hands of 
unqualified stude,vcs. 

> 5) Ccllege students should be required to written or subjectiva 
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tesus as veil as ti^e often overused objective, '^multiple- 
choice'' format. 

7) A stricter class attendanc3 policy should enforced at \iC\ 
Sc.?3 instructors, not v/ishing to drop stud3nts fron) clr.ss 
^:cC':ssive acsence, t::er2:.y reducing their ovn class 't.O'c'r.': 
Dov'or," allov/ stucsnts to rerrain. Sonie of these are accdr^M- 
icu".lly r^cirginal students and need class attendance for success. 
Instructors often pass t'^ese students, regartlless of adn'eve- 
nent. This problem should be resolved. 

8) Serious cons 1 deration should be given to a non-vailing gr,:d'r.g 
system. Sonie institutions err.ploy a grading sys tem such , 
C, C, and IIR (no record). T;iis plan \\ould prevent a stu(C-n.'s 
6.?. A. from going belov; the passing level of 2.0. At t^e s a::e 
tirre it could reduce the tendency of soii^e instructors 
non-achieving students sirrply to avoid giving rhem failing 
grades. A limited pass -fail grading system might atso be con- 
sidered. 

9) Division and departrantal meetings should be called to discvss 
grading in relation to acadanic achieverrent. They should b^ 
reminded to avoid excessive academic grade inflation. Instruc- 
tors teaching different sections of the same course should 
attempt to agree on general evaluation techniques. A certain 
an;ount of academic achieverirent in one section should be roughly 
equivalent to that of anotiier. The concept of learning objec- 
tives might be discussed; but this should not be forced on ary 
academic departrant. 

10) Tne above recomendations could be made through so-called 
"acader.^ic" channels at BCC Jnese vjould go to such acat'onic 
ccr.vnittees as the Academic Affairs Committee, and the Acadeniic 
Standards. Next tfiey might go to the departmental , divi si on al 
hocus vhere they would be discussed ly the respective faculties. 
R:coi:in:andations might then be made to the aGadenic and executive 
acadcniic ccrnpus deans; from there to the Vice-President for 
Acacir-c Affairs and to the Executive Vice-President. In a few 
irstances sor.:e of these recomniendations could evan go to the 
BCC President and to the Board of Trustees. At some titr.e during 
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ViU process the Facjlty SoontG and a full faculty r.i:;o'Cln{; 
r.iC-^v consid3r scp.:^ of tr.ess recor.r,r2nclations , Tne vriier 
of tiis pruCticiiin hc^ppens to t:3 a osntor of .the 3CC Faculty 
Senate and as sudi plans to bring up some of these items at 
Senate roetings. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the adcotion of sor.5 of 
the above rcccr.-^cndations can represent positive change for Brcvnrd 
Cc.^unity College. Tnese coiila help combine some innovative teaching 
procedures v.ith nore positive evaluation techniques than are now in 
use. Accountability is the word that state legislatures are using 
r;.ore than ever before in reference to quality education. Runav/ay 
acadennc grade inflation does not h6lp to improve academic account- 
ability and proven learning in the classroom. For too long a period 
tho public has been critical of the amount of learning that has been 
.going-on in nany schools and colleges. It must be admitted that 
change such as^ is indicated above for BCC vrill play only a limited 
pirt intbe improvement , in community college education in Florida or 
throughout the country. Yet this change, if successful, might be des- 
cribed in educational journals and might have some influence beyond 
3rcv/ard County. 

It appears that the time is overdue for serious consideration 

of sot^G of the changes suggested above. Such innovations might help 
« 

to bring to the public rene\a2d confidence in education, confidence 
viiich in recent years has sometimes been eroding. Such confidence 
could bring greater financial and moral support to our institutions 
of higher learning. 
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